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Advertiſement, 


HE folloving Work is a part of 

the Annales Politiques, Crotles et 
Literaires du 18ieme Siecle, written by 
the celebrated Mr, Linguet. It is dif- 1 
ficult to preſerve, in a Tranſlation, the 
ſpirit of the Original; but the Pub- 
liſher flatters himſelf, that the many 
new ideas contained in this perfor- 


/ 
mance, will render it intereſting to the 


| Engliſh Reader, 


POLITICAL axv PHILOSOPHICAL 


SPECULATIONS, &c. 


HE ' preſent century has already 

1 given birth to a variety of un- 
foreſeen and ſingular events of every 
kind. The minority of Lewis the 
XVth. devoted to a ſeries of ruinous 
Speculations which were ſo much felt 
throughout the remainder of his reign; 
the creation of Ruſſia, if we may be 
B allowed 


(6) 

allowed the expreſſion, by a legiſlator 
who may himſelf be ſaid to have ariſen 
ſelf created, and the revolutions which 
in later years have at different times 
ſhaken its throne without impeding its 
progreſs to improvement; the ſudden 
elevation of Pruſſia, and the ſucceſs 
with which an EleQor of Brandenburgh 
has ſupported a ſhock which was ſo 
fatal to Lewis the XIVth; the forma- 
tion of a new Imperial houſe, amidſt 
a ſeries of wars undertaken with a 
view to deſtroy it; the reconciliation 
of the two houſes of Bourbon and 
Auſtria; the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 

which 
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which in whatever light we view it, 
ſeems to merit a place amongſt the 
remarkable events of the preſent cen- 
tury; the humiliation of Poland, and 
the partition of ten of its provinces, 
undertaken with the greateſt tranquil- 
lity by three neighbouring powers, 
and viewed ſcemingly with an eye of 
indifference by the reſt of Europe; 
laſtly, the revolt of che Americans, 
and their pretenſions to independency : 
all theſe will be ſo many objects cal- 
culated to excite the wonder of poſte- 
rity. But before we attempt to ſpecu- 
late on the effects which theſe events 

B 2 may 


1 


may be expected to produce, let us 
inquire into the ſtate of the world at 
the very moment in which we are 


"writing, 


Beginning with Europe, we ſee France 
in a ſtate of humiliation from a ſeries 
of external loſſes and diſaſters; and 
tormented within by that kind of fa- 
tigue which is inſeparable from great 
exertions; preſerving its weight in the 
balance of Europe, rather from the 
conſideration ariſing from its extenſive 


domains, than from its having . any 


claims to the title of a great power; 
loaded 


= J 


loaded with an immenſe national debt, 


which is every day accumulating, and 
becoming more and more an obſtacle 
to the reſources which an able mini- 
ſter might hope to meet with in that 
kingdom ; the chief of theſe reſources 
are, perhaps, to be ſought for 1 the 
youth and tractable diſpoſition of the 


Sovereign ; 


England, no ſooner ariſen to the 
meridian of glory and power, than it 
begins to experience the ills that reſult 
from them; overwhelmed, as it were, 
by its greatneſs and conqueſts ; expoſed 

B g to 
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to all the hortors of a civil mY under 
a prince who is univerſally admited 
for the natural lenity of his tetnper ; 
and to the ravages of luxury, not- 
withſtanding the pattern of ſimplicity 
which this ſame prince exhibits to his 
fubjects; nectfſitated, whatever may 
be the ſucceſs of the American war, 
to ſee from the preſent hour in het 
children only ſo many inexorable ene- 


mies or redoubtable flaves; paying, 


by the molt enormous taxes for the 
honour of holding the firſt rank in 
Europe, and by the loſs of its morals, 
for that of being the repoſitory of 

| almoſt 


] 
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almoſt all the gold of the globe; en- 
joying however, notwithſtanding the 

inconceivable riches of individuals, 
only of an imaginary national wealth ; 
a wealth, which may in one moment 
be deſtroyed, and leave to its poſſeſſors 
only the melancholy feelings of regret, 
corruption, civil animoſities and de- 


ſpotiſm; 


Italy, reduced to nothing, or at leaſt 
to the enjoyment of a delicious cli- 
mate and the reliques of its ancient 
magnificence, under a government 
which owes its preſent weakneſs to the | 
lenity it has fo long adopted ; | 

B4 Sparn, 


Shain, affording only a great name 
and the ſhadow of its former power; 
a ſhadow which is ſtill ſpread over a 
greater portion of the globe chan was 
ever under the dominion of the Cæ- 
ſars, but which will ſoon give way to 
the influence of liberty if the Ame- 


ricans ſhould preſerve it; 


Germany, on the eve of a revolu- 
tion which for more than three cen- 


turies has taken place around it, and 


labouring to accelerate the moment 
in which its preſent ſoedal ſtate will 
give 
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give way to an abſolute monarchy, 


under which its princes will be con- 


ſidered only as peers of the Imperial 


court, or as its chaplains ; 


Sweden, juſt delivered from an ari- 
ſtocracy, which, like all ariſtocratic 
governments was humiliating and de- 
ſpotic ; and ſeeking for protection in 


the abſolute authority of one man 


againſt the inconveniences of limited 


and divided power, it being better at 


any rate to be under one tyrant than 


many; 


( 14 ) 
Poland, imbibing from its wounds a 
principle of adivity, which will per- 
haps bring with it more real ſtrength 


than it ever derived from its Nate of 


ſeeming ſecurity; and waiting only 
for an hereditary ſovereign to aſtoniſh, 
perhaps to terrify its neighbours, and 
to avenge itlelf one day or other, at 
© their expence, for the humiliation into 
which it {cems juſt now to be fallen; 


Pruſſia and Ruſſia, riſing Rates, ex- 
hibiting, like Hercules from the cradle, 
a degree of ſtrength, which is ſeldom 
to be met with in infancy, and having 
to 


( iz ) 
to fear only from the premature vigor 


they ſeem to announce, and which 
cannot fail to excite the jealouſy and 
envy of their neighbours. The latter 
of theſe, Ruſſia, affords us a very ex- 
traordinary view of four ſucceſſive 
female ſovereigns, all of them glorious, 
and more eſpecially the reigning Em- 
preſs. A proof this, that the Salie 
laws are as abſurd as they are unjuſt, 
The talents for adminiſtration may be 
common to both fexes; and councils 
and ſupport being effentially neceſſary 
to fo elevated a Nation, a female ſove- 
reign will naturally ſeek for them in 

the 
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the oppoſite ſex. Every throne there- 
fore from which women are excluded, 
will be influenced by their intrigues, 
whereas thoſe to which they have a 
right of ſucceſſion will be ſupported by 
men: but with this eſſential difference, 
that 'the favorite to whom the male 
crown chances to be ſubjeted, having 
ariſen to this aſcendency through the 
channel of vice and intrigue, and being 
tempted by the uncertainty of her ſitu- 
ation to be rapid in her acquiſitions, 
never fails to diſgrace the reign in 
which ſhe governs: whereas, a woman 
wha is conſecrated by the royal unc- 

tion, 
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tion, is directed by nobler views; con- 


ſcious of the legitimacy of her eleya- 
tion ſhe derives from it a dignity of 
ſentiment; and her own perſonal inte- 
reſt attaches her to the intereſt of her 
ſubjects. She enjoys more feelingly, 
and perhaps better, than a man would 
do, the glory ſhe derives to herſelf and 
the nation, becauſe leſs was expected 
from her, In ſhort, the taſte of her 
ſex for great things, and the idea of its 
weakneſs, render her ſo much the 
more ſtudious to diſtinguiſh and coun- 


tenance merit, 


N If 
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If from Europe we paſs on to Aſia, 
we ſhall find the Turks cheriſhing the 
deſire of revenge, and this revenge 
they will, perhaps, one day or other 
be enabled to ſatiate if ſome expe- 
rienced miniſter ſhould be called in, 
capable of giving ſtability to a ma- 
chine of ſuch immenſity as the Otto- 


man empire. 


Perſia, during the laſt fiſty years has 
been devoted to a ſeries of convul- 
ſions, altogether ſimilar to thoſe which 
diſgraced the latter ages of the Roman 


empire; 


4 279 ) 
empire; but we now fee it reſuming 


under a ſecond Thamas, a degree of 


ſtrength, which the Lords of the two 
Romes were never able to recover aſter - 


they had once loſt it, 


We ſhall find Indoſlan, and all the 


vaſt peninſula of the Indies, in a ſtate 


of devaſtation not ſo much from war 


as from piracy. It is a melancholy 
truth, that the Europeans who uſurp 
not only the commerce but the terri- 
tory of the Eaſt, have acquired them 
by rapine and cruelty, and by all the 
iniquitous acts that ayarice and ambi- 


tion 
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tion can inſpire. It is impoſſible to 


read the hiſtory of their tranſactions 


without ſhuddering. 


We ſhall find that Aſia in general, 
which in earlier days was the ſeat of 


the arts, and the ſource of the luxury 


and magnificence and corruption of 


the maſters of the world, is in theſe 


times ſubmitted to a yoke, which, tho 


leſs brilliant, is leſs burthenſome than 
its ſormer one; we lee it indeed laid 


waſte by inteſtine troubles, but theſe 


are tranſitory ; the mildneſs of its 


govern- 


0 
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government *, the fertility of its ſoil, 


and the wants of rangers are ſo - 


many means by which it may recover 


its former ſplendor. 


With reſpe& to Aſrica, it ſeems to 
be no longer conſidered in the poli- 
tical ſyſtem of the world, although 


ſome part of its ſhores are ſtill reck- 


ing with Chriſtian blood, and reſound- 
ing the ſhouts of victory. Inhabited 


by a race of barbarians, all the pur- 


poſes it ſerves may be included in its 


_ » See La Theorie des Loix, publiſhed by Mr. 
Linguet. 


C ſupply- 
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ſupplying pernicious treaſures to En- 
rope, and {laves for American culti- 


vation, 


The philoſopher cannot fail to ob- 
ſerve, that this centre of the globe is at 
once inhabited by the vileſt of men 
and the moſt ferocious of animals; as if 
Nature had aimed at fortifying its in- 
habitants againſt the inclination ſhe 
has given them to ſlavery, by placing 
them under the ſame ſky with the 
lion; or, perhaps, under this emblem, 
ſhe meant to delineate the deſpotiſm to 

which 


one of theſe is groaning under all the 


(a7) 
which theſc unhappy countries were 


to be devoted. 


In ſhort, let us proceed to the Weſt- 
ern Hemiſphere and obſerve America. 
We ſhall find it ſubmitted throughout 
the whole of its extent to principles 
which are no leſs extraordinary than 
its productions; we ſee it diſtinguiſhed, 
as it were, into two portions, each of 
which affords a very different aſpect; 


* I am far from confounding the African 
governments with thoſe of Aa. My opinion 


on this ſubject will be ſeen, as why in my 
Tbiorie des Loix. 


Qs ills 
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14lls which accompany ſuperſtition and 


opulence ; whilſt the other, guided by 


the lights of philoſophy, is led on to civil | 

war, and is claiming an independency, | 

which will, perhaps, be no leſs fatal I 

to herſelf than to the reſt of Europe. 1 

t 

The fate of the American colonies a 

being now ſubmitted to the deciſion v 

1 of arms, it would be to no purpoſe to b 

'l | anvelligate the juſtice of their claims to tr 

1 independency. But I could wiſh to in- n; 

bl quireof politicians ineither Hemiſphere, pt 

\ﬀf whether they have ſeriouſly reflected on he 
1 all the effects which ſuch an inde- 
x pendency may be expected to produce. 
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In the firſt place, will not the ſuc- 


| ceſs of the Americans be an endleſs 


ſource of diviſions amongſt themſelves ? 
From .what we know of the human 
mind, ambition and a love of power 
will ſoon begin to actuate the opera- 
tions of the congreſs and provincial 
aſſemblies. In all Ariſtocratic go- 
vernments there is more of the parade, 
but perhaps leſs of the reality of pa- 
triotiſm than under an abſolute Mo- 
narch. The example of ſeven little 
provinces near the Tuiderꝛee, which 
have preſetved unity aſter ſucceſs, and | 
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freedom riotwithſtanding their wealth, 
is by no means applicable to the vaſt 
and almoſt boundleſs extent of the 
American colonies, Holland, deri- 
ving not enly the luxuries but even 
the neceſſaries of life from vthet 
countries; would ſeem to be reſtrained 
from corruption by the frugal hand of 
Nature herſelf; but this is not the caſe 
with America: nor have the Ameri- 
cans the ſame motives to a revolt that 
formerly influenced the Dutch, who 
were groaning under the moſt oppreſ- 
five' tyranny, Nor will they, like the 
Dutch, be able to maintain one come 

mon 


(#7 1 


mon intereſt and an unity of plans 


and operations; but will find a thou- 
ſand objects for rivalſhip ariſing the 
moment their independency becomes 
acknowledged, and their commerce 
free and uninterrupted. In ſhort, 
without having had oocaſion for, or 
perhaps without producing a Brutus, 
they will ſoon meet with a Ceſar, and 
will then feelingly regret under the 
weight of a national deſpotiſm, the 
yoke of a diſtant government which 


had ſtrength ſufficient to protect, 


though it was too weak to oppreſs 


them. 
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In the next place, the firſt mancevie 


of the Americans as independent ſtates, 
will be to- open an aſylum to Euro- 
peans; and this will. be an endleſs" 
ſource of emigration from the old o 
the new world. The crowd of active 
and reſtleſs minds, whom the hopes of 
a better fortune, and the dawn of 
liberty in a riſing ſtate, may attract to 
the Weſtern Hemiſphere, will not fail 
to multiply the ſeeds of diſorder there; 
they will carry with them their vices, 


their avidity, their averſion to repoſe 


as well as to uſeful labor, and their 


facility 


(„ . 


facility to adopt new projects. In 
ſhort, they will be found to afford 
more accomplices to the ambition of a 
tyrant, than uſeful promoters of agri- 


culture and commerce. 


But this is not all. It is well 


known how baneful ſuch tranſplanta- 


tions are to the generation which ex- 
periences them ; and they will be more 
eſpecially ſo in America, where culti- 
vation is already extended ever the 
beſt and moſt fertile parts of the conti- 
neng. The new comers will be ad- 
mitted only to the refuſe of the an- 


cient 


| C3 

cient inhabitants, and of courſe will 
be obliged to take up their abode on 
ſome unfruitful ſoil, or in thoſe ſwamps 
which are ſo fatal to the ſtranger. And 
here the emigrants, weakened by a 


change of nouriſhment and climate, and 
oppreſſed by penury and diſeaſe, will 
ſoon be rendered odious by their com- 
plants, and ſuſpicious by their mur- 
wrings, till at length they will ficken 
and die, lamenting the error that drew 
tlieta to ſo inhoſpitable a ſhore. Their 
poſterity will probably be few in num- 
ber, ſo that although Europe will have 
loſt, America will be hardly ſaid to 
2 have 


Caf} 
have gained them; and the former 


being in this manner evacuated, and 
having conſtantly thoſe fiſcal charges 
to ſupport, with which the preceding 
\reigns will not have failed to load their 
poſterity, the contributions muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be increaſed in proportion as the 
number of contributors is diminiſhed; 
and who knows to what cataſtrophes 
this unfortunate retanant may be re- 
duced by an exceſs of miſery and 
oppreſſion ? 


Suppoſing however theſe Specula- 
tions to be ill founded, and that the 


new 
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new world, ſhould be able to procure, 


from its own ſtock a population, which 
ſhall not . affect the reſt 
of the univerſe, ſtill it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that America, when well 
peopled, will no longer have any oc- 
caſion for the productions or aſſiſtance 
of Europe. Its climate, modified even 
in its rudeſt parts by the hand of la- 
bour, and rendered profitable in others 
by an induſtrious cultivation, will ſoon 
enable it to diſpenſe with the dange- 


rous and fatiguing commerce of our 


ſeas. Its inhabitants, ſurrounded by - 


ſeas which abound with fiſh ; maſters | 
| E — 


re, 
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of the richeſt mines; in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Weſt Indies; and 
performing in two months, with winds 
that are conſtantly in their favor, voy- 
ages which are always tedious, and 
very often dangerous, to European 
ſhips; receiving without trouble, and 
without danger, on the one hand ſu- 
gar, indigo, and the mot} delicious 
fruits; and on the other ſpices, pre- 
cious ſtones, and fine linen; and thus 
drawing to them the riches and luxu- 
ries of che two aiich wilt ſoon 
become the . maſters of our deſtiny. 

It 
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It will be then from the neceſſity of 
things that we ſhall depend on them, 
more than ever they depended on us, 
through the rage, or if you will, the 
wiſdom of our prohibitive laws, It 
will be no longer by Cairo or the 
Cape of Good Hope, that we ſhall pro- 
cure the treaſures of Africa, or the per- 
fumed productions of Aſia; but from 
factories eſtabliſhed in the ſeas of Ame- 
rica—And alas! what return ſhall we 
be able to make for theſe things to the 
Lords of Brawl, and the proprietors 
of Peru? 5 


But 


( 83 
But their abounding with gold and 
diamonds will be far from conſtituting 


the whole of their ſuperiority over us; . 


they will add to theſe, all the powers 


which ſtates, as well as individuals, 
derive from the vigor of youth and a 


conſciouſneſs of proſperity. Their 


ſplendor being the effect of a rapid 
revolution; and not having paſſed 


through the flow and almoſt impercep- 


tible gradations which have marked 
the riſe of other nations, they will find 
themſelyes on a ſudden in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of maturity, and this, with all 

the 


13 
the energy of a youthful conſtitution, 
Even their inteſtine diviſions will per- 
haps have the ſalutary effect of pre- 
venting the too ſpeedy progreſs of cor- 
ruption amongſt them. 
19 

of Then, they will ſoon aim at cruſh- 
ing the languid powers of Europe: 
they will come to alloniſh and con- 
quer their conſuſed metropolis, de- 
ploring in indigent old age the ingrati- 
tude of her children; or if they ſhould 
not deign to avenge the evils ſhe occa- 
ſioned to their” predeceſſors; ſhe will 
owe her ſafety to her weakneſs. She 


will 


ill 


1 
will not be conquered by them becauſe 
ſhe will be no longer an object worthy 
of ſubjection. The rude and barba- 


.rous ſtate into which ſhe will be fallen, 


will ſerve only to diſguſt the poſſeſſors 
of the moſt brilliant Empire the art of 


politics has as yet given birth to. 


The time of ſuch a revolution is 
uncertain ; but it will be inevitable if 
America ſhould become flouriſhing 
and independent. We leave to the 
politicians of Europe to determine 
how far reaſon and juſtice and huma- 
nity will permit them to accelerate or 


D retard 
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retard its accompliſhment, — They 


are to judge too whether the preſent 


* . * _— e 
generation in concurring towards it, 


will avoid more ills than they render 


certain to poſterity; whether it is ſtill 
in their power to prevent it, and whe- 
ther our Miniſters, abſorbed in their 
little Speculations of the day, have not 
been too inattentive to a revolution 
which would ſeem to be more inte- 
reſting and critical, than any which 
the annals of the world can preſent us 


with from the time of its civilization. 


- 
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aa SECTION II. 
he- Of the preſent fate of Lec1sLaTION 
heir in Europe. 

not 
tion THATEVER influence the 
inte- deſtiny of America may one 
hich day be expected to produce on the reſt 
t us of the globe, and efpecially on Europe, 
on. N yet theſe events may ſtill be conſi- 


dered as far diſtant, The preſent ge- 
neration is pretty ſecure from evils 


E C- 3 which 
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which ſeem only to threaten their de- 


ſcendants. But the caſe is different 


with Legiſlation. This is the con- 


cern of every moment, and 1t 1s hardly 
poſſible to view it with indifference, 
or to conſider, without ſhuddering, 
the miſtakes it may be liable to com- 
mit, or the abuſes it may be tempted 
to tolerate. The happineſs of every 
one of us, aud likewiſe of our fami- 
lies and friends, and indeed all that 
is dear to us, depends on this im- 
perious power. We ought therefore to 
wiſh for its being perfect. But 000 


we are as yet very far, not only from 


this 


om 


this 
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this perſection, but from the prelimi- 
naries which lead to it. We may, 
perhaps, go. ſo far as to ſay, that it 


does not even exiſt in Europe. 


As to that which relates to Admini- 
tration, and which determines the 
rights of the Sovereign and thoſe of 
the people, if we except England and 
Denmark, it is wholly unknown in 
every other nation. Theſe two are 
indeed arrived, the one by giving up 
to, and the other by diſputing every 
thing with their Kings, at leaſt, ata 
knowledge of what the crown is, and 
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how the individual is to be conſidered 
who wears it. In every other country 


nothing can be more uncertain than 
either of theſe. 


In France, for inſtance, the Monarch 
files himſelf the Nation, the Parlia- 
ments ſtile themſelves the Nation, and 
ſo do the Nobility; and the Nation 
itſelf is unable to ſay what it is, In 
waiting for the clearing up of this 
point, every thing is confuſed, and 
becomes the ſubject of pretenſions and 
diſputes. The Royal Prerogative, in- 
ceſlantly advancing or retreating, knows 


no 


red 
ury 
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no limits it is unable to paſs, nor 


boundaries to which it may not be 


brought back. 


It is the ſame thing in Spain, Ger- 


many, &c. where the Sovereigns have 


conflantly ſome right to invade or de- 


fend: they live with their ſubjects as 


with an enemy, from whom every 


prize is lawful; they conſider the efta- 


bliſhment of a new impoſt as a ſpoil, 


and the annihilation of a privilege as a 


trophy. In this kind of inteſtine war 


which effectually roots out confidence 
and affection from either party, the 
D 4 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of the Prince is more diſgrace- 


ful than his defeat would be, 


In matters of Juriſprudence, by 
which the lives and properties of indi- 
viduals are protected, the confuſion is, 
if poſſible, ſtill more alarming. Pruſſia, 
Sardinia, and Ruſſia have attempted 
ſome improvements on this head, 
which do honour to their Sovereigns, 
Of all the other Nations, there is per- 
haps not one which has a Code of 
Laws founded on reflexion, or which 
is agreeable either to reaſon or hu- 
manity. 

Uncouth 


Ace- 


uth 
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- Uncouth and barbarous cuſtoms, 


founded on the capriciouſneſs of igno- 
rance and ſtupidity, in the remote 
times of foedal anarchy, and altoge- 
ther incompatible with the changes 
which have ſince taken place in ſoci- 
ety ; theſe are our national laws, Their 
regularity and multiplicity bring them 
every moment into contradiction with 
each other, and ſtill more ſo with 


common ſenſe. 


The confuſion is every day increa - 
ling by the addition of new laws and 
the 


( 46 ) 
the decifions of our courts; all which 
afford an-ample field to the ſubterfuges 
of chicanery. In ſhort, the Roman 
law, or rather the extravagant compi- 
lation made under that name by a per- 
verſe Civilian and a ſtupid Emperor 
having preſerved in ſome countries 
the authority of law, and being quoted 
by the practitioners of all countries, 
feems to put a finiſhing hand to this 
diſorder, and to render it as dangerous 


as it is irremediable. 


If, in the matter of puniſhments, 


fome few hands, more daring than the 


reſt, 
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reſt, have ventured to touch the ſub- 
je of Juriſprudence, they have ſerved 
only to render it at once abſurd and 
atrocious. The torture, an invention 
which owes its origin to Republican 
deſpotiſm, has indeed been aboliſhed 
by two female Sovereigns in two of 
the principal dominions of our He- 
miſphere: but in many other coun- . 
tries it ſtill continues to have its apo- 
logiſts. Notwithſtanding the lumi- 
nous writings which have been pub- 
liſhed of late years on this and many 
other parts of our criminal laws, it 
preſerves almoſt in every nation its 


{can- 
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ſcandalous imperfection and barba- 


rity. 


In France, as well as in many other 
parts of Europe, the proceſs in criminal 
matters depends on a fingle -man who 
informs and hears the accuſers, and 
who decrees againſt the priſoner; and 
who, though unable to take from him 
his property, is authorized to deprive 
him of the - ſweets of liberty and to 
plunge him into a dungeon. Such 
proceedings, have rather the appear- 
ance of a conſpiracy between a Judge 
and the Witneſſes againſt an innocent 


man, 


rba- 


her 
inal 
vho 
ind 
ind 


ive 
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man, than of the inquiries of Juſtice 


for the conviction of a criminal. 


In England, this inconvenience and 
the torture are equally unknown. But 
in their ſtead we meet with another 
which is perhaps not leſs alarming; 
and this is the rapidity with which the 
forms of Juſtice are carried on. In a 
ſingle day the proceſs, which 1s to de- 
cide on the liſe of an individual, 1s 
both begun and ended. In one day 
the Judges and Jury aſſemble, the 
Witneſſes are ſummoned - and heard, 
and the Culprit is interrogated, and 


CON- 
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condemned or acquitted. The whole 
of ſuch a tranſaction is indeed in 
pablick, but this celerity is not the 
leſs ſuſpicious on that account, he- 
ther by its being prejudicial to inno- 
cence or favouring the impunity of 


a crime. 


SE C- 


SECTION II. 


Of the preſent flats of the MitiTany 


ESTABLISHMENT in Europe. 


„ een with forty thou- 

ſand men, undertook to conquer 
the greateſt part of the known world, 
and ſucceeded in his undertaking, 
Five legions, which did not exceed 
that number of ſoldiers, compoſed the 
moſt powerful of the Roman armies, 


T here 
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There were indeed forty at the battle 
in which the virtuous Brutus ſealed 
the triumph of the cowardly Oflavuiys 
with his blood. But this momentary 
effort of expiring liberty, and of de- 
ſpotiſm favoured by fortune, had no 
influence on the maxims of govern- 
ment. Till the invaſions of the bar- 
barians, the provinces were always 
ſecured and protected, in the manner 


they had been ſubdued, by ſmall 


armies. 


What a difference do the preſenttimes 
exhibit! There are five powers in Eu- 


rope, 


(an! 


rope, each of which maintains a greater 
number of troops even in time of 
peace, than ever appeared under the 
banners of the Cæſars on the moſt 
cruel and critical occaſions. At the 
firſt beat of drum the quantity increaſes 
to a degree one can hardly venture to 
calculate. All this would ſeem to 
realize what hiſtorians relate, or what 
the imagination ſuppoſes of thoſe de- 
luges of barbarians, who poured by 
millions into the country to which 
their capriciouſneſs directed them. 
There were maintained in Europe, 
during the whole of the laſt war, 


E more 


e 
more than twelve hundred thouſand 


men. 


Theſe devouring locuſts are them- 
ſelves devoured by the train of diſ- 
eaſes induced by miſery and debau- 
chery ; and by the mode of fighting, 
which becomes more deſtructive in 
proportion as the inſtruments of de- 
ſtruction are rendered more perfect, 


At the cloſe of every campaign it be- 


comes neceſſary not only to recruit, but 


to create anew, whole regiments; and 
if to theſe we join all the other cala- 
mities which are the ineynable conſe- 


quences 
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quences of war, ſuch as the devaſ- 
tation of the countries in which it 
is carried on, and likewiſe of thoſe 
which are ſeemingly in peace, but 
which ſuffer no lefs from the drain of 
men and money, than the others do 
from Wie carnage carried on in them; 
and laſlly, the deſtruction of innocence 
and population, which the libertiniſm 
of an army never fails to ſpread over 
a country; we ſhall then be con- 
vinced, that a ſingle period, ſuch 28 
that from 1736 to 1762, ſwallowed up 
more men than would be required to 
people ſeveral worlds, 
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The privilege granted to the Sove- 


reigns of Europe, or rather uſurped by 
their Miniſters, of raiſing an indefinite 
number of troops, is perhaps one of 
the moſt cruel evils that afflit our 
continent, To this ſource we may 
trace the eſtabliſhment of a Milſtia in 
ſome countries, which is a modern and 
tyrannical inſtitution. It forces the 
peaceful huſbandman from his plough, 
and the weak and induſtrious artiſt 
from his loom, and devotes thn to a 
profeſſion which requires a ſerocity 
of diſpoſition and great ſtrength of 
temperament. To the ſame ſource 


likewiſe 


I; 
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likewiſe we may impute the incon- 
ſtancy or pride which tempts men to 
elude this ſpecies of ſlavery, and the 
pretended laws, which, conſidering as 
a crime the violation of an engage- 
ment extorted by force, allot the ſame 
puniſhment to the deſerter as to the 


murderer. 


Let a Republic call together all her 
citizens to the aſſiſtance of the ſtate, 
and when the Sovereignty is attacked 
let her arm all the hands that partake 
of it; let her puniſh with death the 
traitor who, proſtituting his reputation 

9 3 
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and. conſcience, ſells his ſervices to the 
enemies of his country; in all this 
the will do only what is juſt and rea- 
ſonable. The deſerter from Rome or 
Athens had enjoyed all the privileges 
againfl which he was conſpiring: he 
had aſſented to the law which pro- 
nounced the pain of death againſt the 
crime of which he was guilty, ſo that 
he was wounding, not only the ſtate, 
but his on intereſt and dignity. But 
the hireling whoſe ſervices are pur- 
chaſed, or che unhappy wretch whom 
"a black billet has aſſigned over al the 
ſub- delegate appointed to decimate the 


village 


(\3S } 
village in which be lived, can have no 
intereſt in the diſpute they are carried 
forth to ſupport; and che latter has 
never felt any inclination to ſell either 
his blood or his liberty. The vio» 
lence which- metamorphoſes him into 
a warrior, depriving him of every 
thing and giving him nothing, ſurely 


| cannot bind him. The law which 


condemns ſuch a man to be hanged 
or to he ſhat for deſertion, is truly 
an aſſaſſination. 


But this is not all. Of thoſe who 
remain conſtantly under the banner 


E 4 many 
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many will be carried off in battle, or 


by the mines in ſieges, or by wounds 
and ſickneſs in the hoſpital, and thus 
will be loſt to cheir country. They 


who ſurvive will perhaps become till 
more deſtructive to it by their exiſt- 
ence. If diſcharged at the cloſe of 
the war they become the moſt baneful 
of its enemies, Juſtice finds herſelf 
obliged to declare war againſt them, 
and after having eſcaped from battle, 
they very often terminate their days 
diſgracefully at the gallows, 


1 
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If, inſtead of this, they are ſlill kept 
embodied, the imperious power of 
military diſcipline renders them the 
tyrants of their country, after they 
have ſerved to protect it from its rivals. 
A Soldier is no ſooner enliſted, and 
inſtructed in the mancevres of his pro- 
feſſion, chan he becomes, as it were, a 
mere machine, and is no longer per- 
mitted to uſe even his reaſon. Much 
has been ſaid againſt the Monks, 
and they have been abuſed on every 
ſide. But are Soldiers leſs devoted 
than our Prieſts to paſſive obedience? 
Our Monks have, at leaſt, eaſe and 


opulence 
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opulence by way of indemnity. - They 
are ſecure of a peaceful life and of a 
ſubſiſtence, of which nothing can de- 
prive them. Nay, what is more than 
this, theſe pious automata ſubmit them- 
ſelves 40 a yoke fabricated by religion, 
and devote themſelves, at leaſt, to the 


proſeilion of peace and virtue, 


But neither of theſe motives will be 
found to actuate the Soldier. In at- 
(aching himſelf to a military life he 
proſeſſedly cultivates the moſt violent 
paſſions. His leading duty, and his 
. greateſt merit, conſiſt in his being as 

| deaf 
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deaf and as pityleſs, and as obedient 
as his make If his commanding 
officer ſhould direct him to plunge 
his bayonet into his father's breaſt, 
there would be no choice leſt for 
him between parricide and mutiny. 
He would be neceſſitated to begin with 
the crime, and at the leaſt ſigh that 
might eſcape him, the iron rod of 
power, by which he is ſubjected, would 
puniſh him, not ſor muider, but 
remorſe. This is a tremendous but 
an indiſputable truth, on which. the 
Sovereigns of Europe would do well 
to meditate, This murderous appa- 


ratus 
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ratus is of little conſequence to them, 


and they are cruelly deceived, if they 
are taught that it is eſſential to their 
being either venerated or obeyed. It 
is to their Miniſters only that it 1s 
uſeful, becauſe as theſe enjoy only a 


borrowed authority, and their aim 1s 


to accumulate honors and wealth to 


themſelyes, and to elevate their crea- 
tures at the expence of their rivals, 
they find themſelves unable to ſtifle 
complaints but by terror, or to pre- 
vent reſiſtance but by force. Batta- 
lions are therefore as eſſential to the 
. Miniſters 
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Miniſters of an arbitrary government, 


as general warrants, 


But the Prince, to whom the law 
ſerves for protection, and whoſe inte · 
reſt and honor are inſeparable from 
thoſe of the ſtate, who can have no 
other wiſh than that of doing good, 
nor any other want than that of be- 
ing inſtructed, ought to be more 
alarmed even than his people at thefe 
barriers which ſeparate him from them. 
The example of the ancient Maſters 
of the world ought ſurely to impreſs 
thoſe Sovereigns with terror, who 


give, 
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give, with ſo much imprudence, into 
the luxury of ſtanding armies. When 
the Emperors began to have only Sol- 
diers for their confidents, they had 
only enemies for ſubjects. They were 
able indeed to do every thing againſt 
the nation, but the troops were able 
to do every thing againſt them. 'The 
laws they had annihilated were no 
longer a ſecurity againſt revolt, and 
thoſe terrible pillars of authority im- 
brued the throne with blood much 


ofcener than they defended it. 


And 
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And what is ſtill more wonderful, 


theſe mercenary agents of deſtruc- 


tion, have loſt as much, and per- 
haps more than the people, by the de- 
pravity that multiplies them, Their 
number, by rendering them redoubt- 
able, ſerves likewiſe to depreciate 
them; and the facility with which 
they are procured degrades them in 
the eyes of their chiefs. The neceſlity 
of having numerous armies, has. gra- 
dually given riſe to the invention and 
ſucceſs of two of the moſt inconcei- 
vable operations that politicians have, 
perhaps, eyer ventured to hazard, 

The 
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The firſt of theſe is the diminution 
of the pay of the Soldiery, extenuated, 


now-a-days, to ſuch a degree, that the 
moſt curious, but the moſt difficult of 
all the problems of oeconomy, would 
be to know how a ſtipendiary in uni- 


form is able to live with his pay. 


It is not that any thing has appa- 
rently been taken from the Soldier's 
pay; on the contrary, ſome ſteps 
ſeem to have been taken towards in- 


creaſing it. But by attaching them- 


| ſelves to ancient denominations, whilſt 


the true value of money was chang- 


ing; 
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ing; by continuing the daily pay of a 


Soldier at five or fix ſols “, as in the 
fifteenth century, whilſt the articles of 
hfe are twenty, perhaps thirty times 
dearer than they were at that time: by 
ſupporting this trick by the reſources 
afforded by military diſcipline againſt 
the multitude it contains, Miniſters 
have, at length, been enabled to ren- 
der the profeſſion which diſpoſes of 
the lives of the people, a real ſlavery, 
which does not even procure to its 
victims the means of ſupporting their 
own. 


Six ſole, about three pence ſterling. This 
is the daily pay of a French Soldier. T. 
F 


In 


Ny 


In order to form an idea cf che 


ſituation of our Soldiers, compared 


with that of our predeceſſors, - let us 
Inquire what was the pay of a Soldier 
at ſome determinate” period of hiſtory ; 
in the reign of Lewis the XIth, for 
inſtance, a celebrated reign which has 


been ſo unjuſtly calumniated, becauſe 


the Sovereign himſelf was vicious, 


In thoſe days, a Bowman received 


four French livres every month; his 


pay therefore amounted to forty-eight 


livres per ann. and with this he was 


"obliged to ſupply himſelf with cloaths 


and 


15 


le 
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and arms and nouriſhment. But in 
the times we are ſpeaking of, a quarter 
of wheat fold only at twenty ſols , 
the common wine at 30 ſols, and an 
ell of good ordinary cloth at twenty- 


two or twenty-four ſols f. 


The Soldier, therefore, ſuppoſing 
him to be a ſingle man, who drank 
two barrels of wine, and conſumed 
three quarters of wheat, val afforded 


himſelf a good ſuit of cloaths every 


* Twenty ſols make a livre of the French 
money, which is equal to about ten pence half- 
penny, ſo that forty-eight livres are equivalent 
to forty ſhillings ſterling. 


1 See the hiſtory of the times, 
F 2 | year, 


1 
year, cada on- theſe articles only 
about a quarter of his pay. The 
ſurplus of thirty-ſix livres, allowing 
for the difference in the value of money 
between thoſe times and the preſent, 
gave him a yearly income equivalent 
to fix hundred livres at this period; 
and with this he was enabled not only 
to procure all the neceſſaries of life, 
but even to adminiſter to his pleaſures, 
if he was voluptuous; or to raiſe a 
fund for old age, if he was prudent 


and oeconomical. 


And 


Wa: 
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And if he was married, he was able 


to educate his children and to ſatisfy 
the little whims of his wife, who, on 
her fide, by her induſtry and good 
management, contributed to the hap- 


pineſs of the ſamily “. 
But 


* At a diſtance from my cabinet, and de- 
prived of my books and the greateſt part of my 
papers, I am able to quote only from memory, 
I am pretty clear, however, that I am not de- 
ceived on theſe points. If I make any miſtake, 
it can only be in miſapplying the prices of the 
articles I mention, but not ſo as to make any dif- 
ference in the total. The inference will, at any 
rate, be the ſame, and it will be equally cer- 
tain, that the fituation of a Soldier in thoſe 
days was equivalent to one of our ſedentary 
revenue ofhcers who receives an hundred piſtoles 
every year; and, that a ſtipendiary, in thoſe 
times, ſcarcely receives a tenth part of what 
was paid to a Satellit of Lewis the XIch. 

F 3 I am 
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W But the ſituation of our troops at 
1.4 the preſent period, is very different 


4 | from 


I am aware that writers differ very much on 
this head, becauſe none of them, in my opi- 
nion, have taken the right ſteps to find out the 
* truth, The only way to demonſtrate this mat- 
ter, ſeems to me to be as follows : 


Was valued at about ten livres. Wheat, at that 
time, as we have already obſerved, ſold at a 
livre the quarter; there were therefore ten of 
theſe quarters for a mark, Now-a-days the 
mark is valued at fifty-two livres, and the quar- 

- ter of wheat at about twenty livres. There 
will be therefore only about two quarters and 
a half for a mark. Suppoſing that a Soldier at 
this period were to receive hve marks, yet even 
-with this advance, he would be unable to pro- 
cure no more than twelve or thirteen quarters of 
wheat. He would ſtill be three times as poor 
as the Soldier of the fiſteenth century. 


But 


The mark of filver, under Lewis the XIth, 
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from this. Their pay is conſumed 
by the four and twenty ounces of 
bread, and, the eight ounces of bad 
meat, which are allowed them for their 
daily ſubliſtence: and when to this | 
there is added, a ſuit of coarſe cloth 
without ſubſtauce, furniſhed by ſome 


miniſterial contractor, who is autho- 


But it will be found that he does not receive 
ſo much as five marks. Five ſols per diem are 
ſcarcely equivalent to two marks; ſo that 
he can procure only five quarters of wheat 
in the year. Our Infantry bave therefore only 
a tenth of what the Succeſſor of Charles the 
VIIch. ajlowed to his troops. The profeſſion 
of a Soldier was, indeed, in thoſe days, a very 
good one; but on the other hand, that of 3 
Miniſter Was ſ,mewhat leſs lucrative than it 
is now, | 


F4 rized 
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rized to cheat with impunity, they 


are ſuppoſed to be treated wich mag- 
nificence. Hence it is, that wretched- 


neſs, ignominy and beggary, form the 


whole of their future proſpects, and, 


that a daily famine conſtitutes the 
whole of their preſent enjoyment, 
There are people who go ſo far as to 
f uſtify this oeconomy by calculation. 
I have heard the Colonel of a regi- 
ment obſerve very coolly at table, that 


a Soldier having but little work to do, 


required but little aliment; and, that 


if his men had ſtrength enough to 
preſent themſelves properly on the pa- 


rade, 
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rade, he was ſatisfied. This is a little 
in the tile of Harpagon, who thinks 
it needleſs to feed his horſes when they 


don't work. 


As a proof that this inconceivable 
Speculation is founded on ſerious cal- 
culations, we may inſtance one of its 
firſt powers in Europe, which having, 
during the laſt war, added four ounces 
of rice to the daily allowance of the 
troops, ſuppreſſed this addition at the 
peace. More attention is paid to horſes: 
they have uniformly the ſame quantity 
ol food, becauſe their wants are acknow- 


ledged 
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ledged to be always the ſame. If it 


ſhould be aſked; why the evidence, 


which has preſerved: to theſe animals 


the integrity of their portion, has not 
produced the ſame effect in favour of 
men'? the reaſon may be caſily pointed 
out. It is, that however diſciplinable 
the former of theſe are, yet education 
 carmot be brought to curb their ſto- 
machs ſo eaſily as it does their mouths 
or their legs; a Sn which the 
greater perfection of human nature 


alone can enable it to accompliſh, - 


But 


la 
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But here is another kind of Specu - 
lation, ſtill more ſtrange than the other. 
he vanity intereſted in commanding 
three hundred thouſand muſkets borne 
by machines in uniform, has not only 
led to attempt a diminution of the 
daily ſubſiſtence of tlieſe wretches, but 
likewiſe the value of the individual 
himſelf, Not contented with con- 
tracting the little pittance which is to 
ſappott the life of the Soldier, Mini- 
ſtets are become {till more avariciqus 
in the means that are to protect him 
from death. They have, at length, 


carried their refinements ſo far, as to 


expoſe 


(80 ) 
expoſe him to the enemy without de- 
fence; becauſe it would be more ex- 


peuſive to ſhield him with armour, 


than to replace him. 


This is altogether a novel idea, and 


well deſerves to be inquired into. 


The moſt pityleſs conquerors of 
former ages, and who were ſo prodigal 
of human blood, were attentive, * how- 
ever, to the preſervation of their Sol- 
diers. Their heads were ſecured by 
caſques, and their breaſts with coats 


of mail. To theſe fixed ramparts 


there 


( 81 ) 
there was added a moveable preſerva- 
tive, which defended the other two: 
the arm, loaded with a buckler, ſerved 
to turn aſide the ſwords and the jave- 


lins of the enemy; and the Soldier, 
who returned victorious to his tent, 
owed his ſafety and glory to this triple 
defence, which had, perhaps, kept off 
the hand of death an hundred times 


in the courſe of the battle. 


But ſince a ſimple province of the 
Roman Empire aſſembles under its 
banners, on the moſt trifling occaſion, 
more mercenaries, than that Empire 


ever 


«aus 
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ever had of Citizens, coats of mail 


| have been in diſuſe in battles and 
ſieges. From the moment that our 
modern imitators, of Sa/moneus began 
to 7 out a thunder, which is more 
horrible and deſtrudive than that of 
heaven; the unfortunate wretches, 


who have devoted themſelves to this 


infernal ſervice, have laid aſide the 


ule of armour, 


It has been argued, that the motives 


to this change were to be ſought. for 


in the violence of the artillery, It has 
been ſaid, for. inſtance, that caſques 
aud 


'( 58g) 


and helmets, from the impetuoſiiy with 


which a cannon ſhot ads on the object 


it ſtrikes, might be rendered, not the 


means of defence, but of greater car - 


nage. An infinite number of reaſon- 


ings have indeed been adopted on this 
ſubject, and even by military people; 
which would appear ſtrange, if every | 
day's obſervation did not ſerve to con- 


vince us, that of all the arts, men ge- 


nerally inquire che leaſt minutely into 


choſe which they practice every day. 


Were we even to allow, that a can- 
non ball ſhould be able io ſpread the 


ſplimers 
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ſplinters of the metal it touches, late- 


rally, and in this manner increaſe the 


operation of death on every fide; yet, 


this objection would not hold good in 


the caſe of muſquetry or of the ſword 
and bayonet. And even with the 
large artillery, this deſtructive explo- 
ſion of the caſque or helmet would 
never take place, If a cannon ball 
ſtrikes againſt a large ſtone, or a 
bomb finks into the earth by its weight 
and momentum, and then tears it by 
its exploſion, every thing within the 
reach of this momentary valcano is 
torn or deſtroyed, But the furface of 


| metal 
*R 


— 
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metal not affording a brittle ſubſlanck 
like the ſtone, or a loofe and eaſily 
ſeparable ſubſtance like the earth, will 
not be ſuſceptible of fo dangerous an 
extenſion, The bullet never ſpreads 
the parts of the helmet it deſtroys: | 
that part of it which it touches it carries 
away together with the breaſt that it 
covered ; but as theſe deplorable frag- 
ments bave neither its rapidity, nor 
its hardneſs or form, they are ſoon leſt 
behind, and fall at no Pere diſtance 
from the bleeding trunk to which they 
belonged : they can therefore not be 


accuſed .of adding to the ravages of 


G the 
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the bullet, but will conſtantly weaken 


is momentum by their weight, and 
reſiſtance. The nakedneſs of our ar- 
mies, when they go to expole them- 
ſelves to death, is therefore not the 
ſruit of Speculations founded either 


on reaſon or humanity, 


The true motives for ſuch an oeco- 
nomy are to be ſought for in a diffe- 
rent channel, By increaſing the num- 
ber of troops, Miniſters have gradu- 
ally been enabled to expend on an en- 
tire company, only the ſame pay that 
was | formerly required to ſupport a 


ſingle 


fm! 
pre 
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his 
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ſingle individual. The wretches who 
protect their maſters ill - gotten trea- 
ſures, and who are the inſtruments of 
his deſpotiſm, have themſelves barely 
a ſufficiency of bread for their ſupport. 
That men ſhould be fo ill-treated, and 
at the ſame time ſo ſupple, is the effect 
of diſcipline, vanity, prejudice, and 
libertiniſm. But the contractors for 
an army will not be found to have 
the ſame pliability. They will ne- 
ver be induced to part with their cop- 
per, at the price for which a Soldier 
ſells himſelf: a recruit may be pro- 


cured for ten crowns, but to ſupply 
- (> 2 | him 
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him with armour would be the ex- 
pence of thirty. Speculative Miniſters 
have, therefore, made a very ſim- 
ple, calculation, Finding it much 
cheaper to recruit and ſupport their 
troops than to cloath them in bronze, 
they adopted the oeconomy of expo- 
ſing them in a deſenceleſs flate to the 
fire of the artillery. Thus they are 
enabled to liven up large ſtanding 


armies, .comparativelv, at a ſmall ex- 


pence; and if they have any Jears 
about the artillery, they are founded 
wholly on the dearneſs of ſalt petre. 


The 


te 
tl 


tl 
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The preceding reſlections may be 


equally well applied to the marine, 
This, of all the arts which have been 
tranſmitted to us by the antients, has 
been the moſt improved by the indul- 
try of the Moderns. It is hardly poſ- 
ible, even for the imagination itſelf, 
to conceive any thing more wonderful, 
than the idea of a firſt rate ſhip of 
war conveying an army from one he- 
miſphere to the other, reſiſting both 
the os and the winds, vomiting out 
fire on every ſide, and ſpreading deſo- 
lation and death afar off even on the 
land, i, 

G 3 Were 
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| Were we to enter into all the details 


of its conſtruction, and to examine all 
the variety of parts which ſerve at 
once to give lightneſs and ſtrength to 
ſo enormous a maſs, our admiration 
might lead us to conſider it rather as 
a preſent from the Divinity, than as 
the work of men's hands. But when 
we reflect on its deſtination, - and 
paſſing down between the decks, ob- 
ſerve the ſavage manners of the Sailors; 
their depravity and want of ſenſibility; 
the diſeaſes to which their debauchery 
and a ſea- ſaring life expoſe them; when 
we conſider, that of thoſe who go out 


on 


Ol 


TE 
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on the voyage, few perhaps will 


return home again without having ex- 
perienced or occaſioned calamities 
which would ſeem fabulous even in 
romance; we ſhall then be induced to 
attribute this invention to ſome infer- 
nal genius; lamenting, at the ſame 
time, the fatality which has furniſhed 
men with ſo many means of deſtroy- 
ing, and fo few of preſerving them- 


ſelves. 


In moſt parts of Europe, the ſame 
ſyſtem of oeconomy is adopted in the 


marine as in the army department. 


G 4 | The 
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The pay of a Sailor is indeed better 


now than it was in the days of Co- 
lumbus; unlike the Soldicr, he is 
eſſential to the peaceful operations of 
commerce, as well as of war; and 
this has given riſe to a ſort of rival- 
ſhip between the Government and the 
trading part of each nation, which 
turns out to the advantage of the Sca- 
men; ſo that Sailors, in general, 
are better paid, and better fed, than 
Soldiers. 


But as the merchant's ſervice 1s 
much milder, and at the ſame time 
more 


493) 
more lucrative than that of Govern- 
ment, Ships of war would, perhaps, 
never be fully equipped, if Seamen 
were permitted a freedom of choice in 
this matter. Other means have there- 
fore been adopted: in 3 the 
Claſſes; and in England, . Preſs Mar- 
rants, are the means of procuring men 


for the navy, 


The Claſſes devote to this ſervice all 
thoſe who have the mis ſortune to be born 
under the denomination of Sailor, within 
. certain diſtance from the ſea; ſo that 
no man can ſerve in the merchant's ſer- 
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vice, who is not regiſtered in the 


Admiralty books: and from theſe 
Claſſes the King's  thips are ſupplied 
with men, whenever there is occaſion. 
This method is indeed repugnant to 
liberty, but the Preſs is repugnant | 
both to the laws and humanity, 
h 

At the bare order of the Miniſter, 
without notice and without ceremony, 
troops of armed men pour into the ſea 
ports of Great Britain, and ſeize on 
every one who has the phyſiognomy 
of a Sailor. This title alone ſeems to 
authoriſe every kind of violence. - 


They 
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They even go ſo far as to board 


merchant ſhips, and to carry away, 
publickly and by force, the whole of 
the equipage. The merchant, by this 
kind of civil war, ſees all his Specula- 


tions, and perhaps his fortune, de- 


ſtroyed. In che mean time commerce 


is found to languiſh, and the. neceſſa- 


ries of life increaſing in price become 


a real tax to the people, 


But this is not all. The Preſs 


Gangs ſometimes meet with reſiſtance, 


and in the frays which enſue, there are 


very oſten ſeveral perſons killed or 


wounded. 


(9) 
wounded on both fides, The lives of 


individuals are, in general, more fecure 
in England than in any other country; 
but in the.caſe of Preſs Gangs, mur- 
der is uſually winked at, Juſtice 
makes no inquiries on the ſubject: ſo 
that, on the borders of the Thames, 
the moſt uſeful members of the State 
may be ſaid to be excluded from the 


protection of che laws. 


The abuſe in France, in the Claſſes, 
is neither ſo much felt nor ſo ſcanda- 
lous as this of Preſs Warrants. It 
would ſeem as if the two kipgdoms, 


rivals 


{( &7 } 


rivals in every other matter, were like- 


wiſe diſputing which ſhould adopt the 
moſt barbarous method of procuring 
defenders to the State; and in this 
diſgraceful contention England has 


confeiledly the ſuperiority. 


S EG- 
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SECTION IV. 
Of the ſlate of Finances in Europe. 


"HE angmentation of the mili- 

| tary eſtabliſhment necefarily oc- 
caſions an increaſe of the taxes. The 
Sovereign who wiſhes to levy many 
troops, muſt at the ſame time find 
out the means of raiſing much money, 
The capacity of a Miniſter, now-a- 
days, ſeems to be meaſured by his 


ingenuity 
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ingenuity in inventing new niodes of 
taxation; and almoſt the ſole obje& 
of debate, in the moſt auguſt counſels 
in Europe, 1s how to plunder.the ho- 
neſt and induſtrious ſubject with eaſe 


and impunity, 


This abuſe is, without doubt, a 
grievous one: it announces to poſte- 
rity, either a ſtate of rigorous ſlavery, 
or an independency which will be 
the fruit of many a civil commotion. 
But this is by no means the only 
thing capable of exciting our wonder 
on a view of this matter. A conſide- 


rate 


{' 169 ) 
rate and Impaicial: fpefator wilt bs 
fill more aſtoniſhed, when he obſerves 
the obſcurity of the rights on which 
taxation is founded, and the confufiort 
which prevails in this branch of Admi- 
niſtration throughout Europe. Mini- 
ſters ſeem to acknowledge their inca- 
pacity to reform in this matter; and 
in two of the principal States of Eu- 
rope, we ſce the National Debt aug- 
mented to ſuch a degree, that if every 
inhabitant of thoſe flates were to be 
ſold, head by head; and the whole of 
their lands, acre by acre; it is very 
doubtful, whether their product would 
be 


to 


Ve 
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be ſufficient to liquidate the Debt to 


which the ſoil and its cultivators ate 


ſubjected. 


With reſpect to the obſcurity which 
prevails in Financing, and the weaks! 
neſs of Miniſters in ſuffering a State 
to be gradually undermined by it, 
inſtead of attemp:ing to remedy it by: 
regularity and oeconomy ; theſe are 
old and almoſt incurable evils: it is a. 
grievance which has been long felt, 
but in theſe times its malignity ſeems 
to be increaled. The variation in the 
value of money, together with the in- 


H crealed 
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creaſed price of the neceſſaries of life, 
having diminiſhed the publick reve- 
nues: and the increaſe of pomp and 
luxury having, at the ſame time aug- 
mented the expences of life, it became 


neceſſary to find out a ſuccedaneum. 


Clear, ſimple taxes, the produce 
and extent of which might have been 
ealily, ſtated, would have been too 
alarming to the ſubject. Were it 
propoſed to an individual to give up a 
quarter of his poſſeſſions to his Sove- 
reign, he would conſider the propoſer 


as a plunderer and a tyrant, The aim 


of 


( 10g ) 
of Miniſters has therefore been to 
levy, by duties on a thouſand different 
articles, a ſum of money, which 
would terrify the people were it to be 
collected by a ſingle tax. The AQ of 
Parliament by which a new tax is 
impoſed, ſerves to flifle diſcontent, and 
thus the pockets of the ſubject, in the 
courle of every year, are inſenſibly 
drained of half their revenue. In 
this ingenious . mancevre, which is ſo 
inſulting to the human mind, conſiſts 
| the whole ſecret of Financing. We 
are told by Suetonius, that an Intend- 
ant of the Gauls under Augettes, per- 

H 2 ceiving ] 
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ceiving that the taxes were paid in his 


province every month, contrived . to, 
levy fourteen in the courſe of the. 
year. By this ſingle operation he, 
acquired a fixtcenth of the publick, 
revenue. It would ſeem as if our 
modern Miniſters had followed this 


man's example. 


But in order to render this ſubrility 
lucrative, it, begawe neceſſary to ſup- 


port it by force. This gave riſe to 


che invention of Smuggling; to the 


ereQing; it into a crime ;* and likewiſe. 


; 


8 
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ts the ws, wich u Wauy Shifts 
puniſh the ſmuggler with death. "The 
pretended: deſpotiſm of Ala is 1 
ſtranger to this ſpecies of tyranny and 
injuſtice ; it is peculiar to thoſe peo- 
ple, who conſider themſelves as che 
moſt civilized — 2 of the 
globe. 


In Great Britain, indeed, the intro- 
duction of prohibited goods has never 
yet been conſidered as a capital offence. 
But as the Cuſtom-houſe officer has a 
right, in caſe of reſiſtance, to kill as 

H g well 
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well as the Preſs Gangs; as the houſe 
of a Citizen, which in every other 


country is conſidered and reſpeQed as a 


ſacred aſylum, is not ſecure in this 
from the oppreſſiye tyranny of a ſearch 
warrant, it would ſeem that the Eng- 
liſh can have no reaſonable claims to 
an exception in their fayour in this 


matter. 


It will be ſtill worſe if we examine 
the ſyſtem of Europe on the ſubject 
of the National Debt. The art of 
tranſmitting a load of this ſort from 


' one 
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one generation to the other, and of 
adding continually to it, is an inven- 
tion which is altogether due to the 
Moderns. It is, indeed, peculiar to 
the eighteenth century, and will, pro- 
bably, be conſidered hereafter as one 
of its moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſ- 
tics. There are few Governments, at 


preſent, which are not more or leſs 


influenced by it; but it is in France 
and England that its effects are the 
moſt felt. Suppoſing, however, the 
National Dcbt of each of theſe two 
States to be equal, ſtill their engage - 

H 4 ments 
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ments and danger will appear to be 
far from being the ſame, 


In Great Britain, we ſhall find that 
the whole. kingdom ſtands engaged as 
à ſecurity for its contradts; but this 
is not the caſe wich Fratice, If the 
latter of theſe graans under a frightful 
load of - Debts, contracted. during the 
two laſt teigus, the evil is the reſult of 
a defective Legiſlation, which ſeems to 
have no fixed and clear ideas of Go- 
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It is a truth, founded on received 
principles, and acknowledged in every 
country, where the crown is heredi- 
tary, and the Adminiſtration abſolute, 
that the reigning Prince has: only a 
temporary intereſt in the revenues of 


the State. He can diſpoſe neither of 


the whole; nor of any of its parts; it 
is, or ought to be, tranſmitted entire to 
the next legal Succeſſor. Till the be- 


ginning of the preſent century, how- 


ever, nobody had been led to inveſt?- 


gate this ſimple queſtion; becauſe, be- 


fore that period, Sovereigns had ven- 


1 


tuted to borrow money only by indi- 
rect 
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rect means, and with a very ſparing 
hand. Lewis the XIIch, and Francis 
the Iſt, had dared to ſell only a few 
poſts, and to alienate a few trifling 
eſtates; and in each of theſe ways the 
lenders of the money were thoſe who 
ran the greateſt riſk, Under Henry 
the IIId, the incroachment was more 
daring; but ſo far was the Body of 
the, Nation conſidered as ſtanding en- 
gaged for the payment of the King's 
or the Miniſter's Debts, that the Italian 
Uſurers, who advanced the money, 


were permitted to receive the revenues 


.of the State; not, however, as a ſecu- 


rity 


rit 
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rity for their loans, but as the eaſieſt 


and readieſt way to reimburſe them. 


The virtuous Sully, who became 
after a ſeries of difhculiies the principal 
Miviſter of Henry the IVth, a Prince, 
by the bye, who might be ſaid to 
have purchaſed rather than conquered 
his crown, aimed at liquidating the 
Debts of the Sovereign in the eaſieſt 
manner. Under Lewis the XIIIch, 
and during the minority of Lewis the 
XIVth, employments and titles, of 
every kind, were diſpoſed of-in the 
moſt diſgraceful manner; but hardly 


_ 
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any loans were made by the Sove- 


- 


reign, which were ſuppoſed to aflect 
the Nation. Lewis the XIVth, when 
he aſſumed the reins of government, 
became voluptuous, ambitious, and 
perverle in his operations. He was 
truly the firſt Sovereign in France 
who ventwed to abuſe the confidence 
of the publick to a degree which has 
never yet been paralleled in any 


country. 


At his death, his obligations ought 
to have died with him, and then the 
Nation would have been in ſome 


meaſure 


me 


un 
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meaſure relieved from the calamities.. 
under which it was groaning. But 
the Prince ho ſucceeded him was 
in his infancy, and the Regent who 
enjoyed only a temporary poſſeſſion of 
the Sovereign authority, ſurrounded 
by enemies, wanting enough of reſo- 
lution to attempt a reformation of the 
evil; and not being aware perhaps 
of the principle we have juſt now 
eſtabliſhed, did not perceive how juſt, 
and. humane, and ufeful, and how 
preferable, in every ſenſe, ſuch an 
operation would have been to the ſyſ- 
tem of Financing with which he 


amuſed 
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amuſed and tuined the kingdom. He 


ſeemed to be of opitiion that the pre- 
ſent reign was anſwerable for the Debts 
of the preceding one, and that it was, 
of courſe, neceſſary either to pay them 


off or ſupport them. 


This ſtep led to the eſtabliſhment 
of an axiom, of which few people in 
theſe times venture to ſuſpect the 


propriety : and this 1s, that no dif- 


tinction ought to be made between the 


Monarthy and the Monarch, This da- 


tum conſtituted the baſis of all the 


operations of the reign of Lewis the 


XVch; 
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| XVth; and both that Prince and his 
Miniſters conſidered themſelves as the 
abſolute maſters of the poſſeſſions of 
the ſubject. If we look into Hiſtory, 
we ſhall find no epocha in which a 
greater number of taxes and duties 
have been laid on, and with leſs for- 
mality or more deſpotiſm than in the 
period I allude to, Lewis the XVth- 
went ſo far as to declare publickly, in 
an aſſembly which had the reputation 
of being a National one, that the Na- 
tion centered wholly un himſelf, Many 
were the Men of the Robe who heard 
this declaration, but not one of them 
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was ſufficiently enlightened or. con- 
ragequs, either then or ſince, to point 
out the eflential and unalterable diſlinc- 
tion which exiſts from the very nature, 
of things between thoſe two objects. 
A prejudice authorized by ſuch exam- 
ples, and ſo well ſupported, has there- 
fore prevailed. The whole French 
Nation ſcem now to be ſeriouſly of 


opinion, that a King of France. has as 


many pledges as ſubjeds; and the 


reigning. Monarch has been eaſily in- 


duced to think, that neither. equity nor 


benevolence will permit him to ſopa- | 


rate the Debts of his anceſtors from 
the 
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the Crown, Such a conduct would 
be commendable in a man in private . 
life, who comes to the poſſeſſion of 
an eſtate incumbered with his father's 
Debts, and who prefers the honor of 
the author of his days to his own per- 
ſonal eaſe. What he gives is his own, 
and it is only by diminiſhing his awn 
income and expences that he can be 
liberal to his father's creditors. But 
this is neither the ſituation nor the 
duty of a King. If he undertakes to 
pay the Debts of his Predeceſſor, he 
can do it only by oppreſſiug his ſub- 
jets ; and his duties and engagements 
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to theſe ought ſurely to outweigh any 
private feclings for the credit of his 


anceſtors, 


This miſtaken idea is productive 
of the moſt melancholy effects. Still, 


however, I will allow, that it does 


honor to the perſon who has been led 
to adopt it. Ihe motive which ſerved 
as a pretext to 1t renders him reſpec- 
table: the young Prince flatters him- 
ſelf he was fulfilling his duty, and 
ſatisſying the calls of piety and juſ- 


tice. But how much happier would 


it have been for his people, and of 


courſe 
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courſe for himſelf, if ſome bold and 


patriotic voice, in pointing out the 
truth he was ſearching after, had 
ventured to have ſaid to him: © Prince, 
you are deſtined by Provideice to 
9 wear a crown, which is delivered to 
* you free and untainted. Employ 
*« yourlelf about what is paſt only 
* with a view to bury it in oblivion; 
and let all your future aims be 0 
* realize the hopes with which your 
« virtues have inf pired your ſubjects. 
« Juſtice, and the laws of your coun- 
* try, declare you acquitted from 


** every pecuniary engagement con- 
2 tracted 
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« trated in the preceding reign * : You 
have therefore only to endeavour, by 
_ © the oeconomy of your Adminiſtra- 
tion, to render it unneceſſary for 
* your Succeſſor to avail himſelf of the 


„ ſame privilege,” 


I wiſh to have my meaning properly un- 
derſtood here. I allude chiefly to publick 
loans, &c. but I except penſſons granted for 
ſervices rendered to the State, and which, of 
courſe, ought to be charged to the Nation; 
and, in my opinion, this is the only caſe in 
which the reigning Prince can make any en- 
gagements of this ſort, which ſhall hold good 
after his deczaſe, I therefore conſider it as the 
only exception to the rigorous equity which an- 
nikilates all the Debts of a Crown, every time 
it changes its pofleſſor. 
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Such a manceuvre, would, as I have 
juſt now proved, in every reſpect be 
well founded. It would, at any rate, 
be more equitable than the nullum tem- 
pus law, which relates to the Crown 
lands, and which has ever been conſi- 
dered as an indiſputable privilege of 
the Prince. If a Sovereign is excluded 
from the right of alienating the eſtates 
of his own family, he has ſurely a 
much leſs right to alienate che poſſeſ- 
bons of his ſubjeQs; as is evidently 


done by perpetuating a National Debt, 
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Many individuals would indeed 


ſuffer by ſuch a reformation ; but the 
rigour of Juſtice would be ſoftened by 
the variety of political advantages that 
would ariſe from it. 'The Nation 
would ſoon. learn to bleſs the author 
of it. The ſuppreſſion of oppreſſive 
taxes, the re-eſtabliſhment of good 
order, the return of plenty, and the 
reſtoration even of manners would be 
| the invaluable fruits of a momentary 


convulſion. 


Theſe good effects would be gratefully 
acknowledged by poſſerity; for whom, 
by 
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by the increaſing load of our National 
Debt, we are preparing an infinite 
variety of evils: and were the prece- 
dent once thus firmly eſtabliſhed, that 
in public loans, it is the Ang, and not 
the Kingdom, who ſtands engaged, it 
would check the profligacy both of 
Kings and Miniſters. To theſe we 
may add another good effect, that of 
diminiſhing the rage for ſtock jobbing, 
which affords employment to ſo many 
ſpeculative adventurers, is fo ivimical 
to manners and commerce, and fo ſre- 
quently productive either of a diſgrace- 
ful bankruptcy and ruin, or of a ſud- 
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den and no leſs ſhameful acquiſition 


of fortune, both of which are equally 


repugnant to the good of Society in 


general, 


In ſhort, a very intereſting diffe- 
rence between theſe two Specula- 
tions, is, that in the one, two ſuc- 
ceſſive good reigns would reſtore the 


vigor of the State; and the influence 


of a vicious reign dying away with it, 


the prodigality of a deceaſed Prince 


would be no obſtacle to the good in- 


tentions of his Succeſſors; whereas, 
in theſe days, the evils of a wicked 


Admini- 
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1 
Adminiſtration neceſſarily ſurvive it; 
and it is at the expence of the people 
that the benevolent diſpoſition of a 
Titus is enabled to pay for the diſſipa- 


tion of a Tiberius. 


| Whoever will reflect impartially on 
this right (which does not ſeem hi- 
therto to have been properly under- 
flood or attended to} of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between the Sovereign and the 
Crown, will perceive in it one of the 
moſt precious advantages of an abſo- 
lute Monarchy. It does by no means 
belong to thoſe States which approach 


to 
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to the Republican form of Govern- 


ment, and in which the Nation really 


is, or is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 
an aſſembly choſen by itſelf, and which 


of courſe votes in the name and with 


the conſent of the Nation ; and this is 
one of the greateſt misfortunes of ſuch 
a form of Government. England, for 
inſtance, is at this inſtant in ſuch a 
ſituation. It is the people who expend 
the money; and it is likewiſe the peo- 
ple who borrow the money, and ſtand 
engaged for it. The creditors can 
have no claim on the Crown here, any 


more than in France; but, then in 


lieu 
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lieu of this, their claims extend to the 


whole Nation, which ſtands pledged in 
all its parts for the pecuniary engage- 
ments contracted by its Parliament, 


The annihilation of the publick 
Debt at each ſucceſſion, would, in 
France, be a prudent, humane and 
legal operation; wheteas in England 
it would be a diſgraceful and criminal 
bankruptcy; a moſt eſſential difference 
this, 8 the two Empires, and 
which, independent of their internal 
reſources, cannot fail in the end to 
produce a moſt tremendous one in 


their 
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their deſtiny. It would be curious ts 


graduate the progreſs of the T'wo Na- 
tions on this head. If it be ſtrange 
that the true principles I have pointed 
4 out ſhould be ſo little known in the 
one, it is ſurely not leſs wonderful that 
ſo little pains ſhould be taken in the 
other, to avoid the calamities with 


which it is threatened, 
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SECTION V. 
Of Commerce. 


NOMMERCE, till the ſixteenth 
century, was held in no conſide- 
ration, eſpecially in Monarchies, It 
might be compared to an uſeful but 
negleted ſlave, who performed his 
functions in obſcurity and at a diſtance 


from the maſters of the houſe, who 
diſdained 
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diſdained even to know his phyſiog- 
nomy, though they were all of them 
glad to profit by his ſervices, Some 
of the Republics had the good ſenſe 
to bear with the humiliation attached 
to the idea of trade, in conſideration 
of the opulence which was likewiſe 


inſeparable from it. 


The diſcovery of America gave riſe 


in ſome meaſure to a different mode 


of thinking on this head. The pro- 


ductions of the New World having 


become the ſource of riches to the 


ancient continent; the proſperity of 


the 


th 
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the Nations of Europe has gradually 
been found to be dependent on their 
Commerce; and if this of later years 
has riſen in our eſteem, 1t 1s becauſe 
its ſervices have been noon ſenſibly 
felt, It would feem nee to have 
ennobled iſelf, by having, in ſome 
meaſure, given riſe to the laſt wars, 
It ſtimulated the efforts of the Engliſh, 
and has partaken of the ſplendor of 
their victories, It was impoſſible to 
ſee a Republic of Traders ſpreading 
terror amongſt the Kings of the Earth, 
and lording it in the two Hemiſpheres, 
without admiring the ſpring which bad 


elevated 
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elevated them to ſuch a height of 


power, : 


And yet it is ſo difficult to remove 
an ancient prejudice; or rather the 
wants to which the "modern and un- 
happy military ſyſtem has ſubjected the 


greater part of Europe, are fo inſati- 


able, that there is hardly a ſingle country 


from the Black Sea to the ſhores of the 
Baltic; or from Cadiz to St. Peterſ- 


burgh, in which Commerce is eſli- 


mated or encouraged on the principles 


it ought to be. The whole of the 


conſideration is directed, not to the 
| good 
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good of the people, but to the pro- 
duce of the impoſts. 


The hunger of all Governments, 
without exception, is ſo violent, that 
they do not allow time enough for the 
eſtabliſhment even of their faQories 
and colonies; they aim at plucking 
the fruit, not from the branches, but 
from the roots, of the tree. Before the 
Merchant can be enabled 75 aſcertain 
that his Speculations will be ſucceſs- 
ful, che Finances have already taken 
from him a great part of his future 
profits. There is not an harbour in 


K Europe, 
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Europe, in which Commerce, at its arri- 


val, is not treated as an enemy: in 
many countries its peaceful bales are 
received by the bayonet: iniquitous 
outrage and ſcandalous extortions are 
the ſalutations it meets with on every 
frontier; and the moment a Merchant 
hears the King's name pronounced at 
the gate of a town, he may conſider it 
as an invariable prelude to an affront 
or a robbery. Never, from the earlieſt 
Exiſtence of ſociety, has exceſs been 
extended farther in this way, that it is 
in theſe times. I know no Admini- 


ſtration which is not every moment 


repeating 
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' repeating the ſolly related of the Miſer 
by Eſop, who emboweled his hen in- 
ſtead of waiting for the egg it was 
about to produce. 


It is to no purpoſe that fo many 
luminous writings have pointed out 
the truth on this head; or, that the 
general and particular intereſt ſhould 
join themſelves with reaſon to attack 
this cruel and abſurd oeconomy; it 
would ſeem as if Governments became 
more ſceptical, in proportion as the 


truth becomes more glaring. 
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Great Britain, notwitliſtanding all 


the motives which ought to excite her 


to give an example of reformation and 
liberty in this matter, is become a pat- 
tern only of obſtinacy and ſlavery. She 
has neither ſuffered her prejudices to 


be removed by the injury this deſtruc- 


tive tyranny is perpetually offering to 
herſelf; nor by the inelſicacy of her 
laws againſt ſmuggling; or the fear 
leſt a neighbouring kingdom, throwing 
off the chains of habit and prejudice, 
ſhould open its ports, and, bring 
a free reception to Carats become 
on a ſudden, without efforts and with- 


Out 
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out wars, the general mart, and conſe- 


quently the firſt power of the world. 


If France ſhould ever adopt ſuch a 
plan of policy; if her National Debt 
ſhould one day be annihilated, either 
by one bold ſtroke of a rigid and maſ- 
terly Miniſter; or, gradually, by a 
ſeries of prudent and oeconomical ma- 
nceuvres, and ſhe ſhould thus be ena- 
bled to offer an aſylum to Commerce, 
in all her ports free ſrom impoſts, 
Great Britain will be irrecoverably loſt. 
She will then have no other part to 
take than that of plunging herſelf into 
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the ſea with which ſhe is ſurrounded, 
to avoid the ſhame of a diſaſter, which 


ſhe will owe only to her own obſlinacy, 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſhackles, hows 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that Com- 
merce flouriſhes, The equality of ſer- 
vitude it experiences from one end of 
Europe to the other, is almoſt equiva- 
lent, at leaſt with reſpect to us, to 
liberty. As nobody ſcems to have an 


idea of 'the- fuceeſy which would: be 


the effect of independency, its preſent 
ſuuation is conſidered as a proſperens 
one. If our warjing Merchants have 

pillaged 


* 
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pillaged the Indies, they have enriched 
Enrope. Induſtry, notwithſtanding 
theſe obſtacles, has made ſome happy 
efforts towards improvement. Different 
branches of manufacture have paſſed 
ſrom one country to another, and 
cory day ſerves for the eſtabliſhment 


of new ones. 


In theſe obſervations on the charae- 
teriſtics of the preſent century, it 
would be unpardonable to paſs over 
in ſilence a ſpecies of traſſie abſolutely 
unknown till now, and which will pro- 
bably not become frequent. I allude 
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to the treaty concluded between Great 


Britain and ſome of the German Princes 
for a ſupply. of troops to act againſt 
the Americans, Poſterity will not fail. 
to conſider this as one of the me- 


morable events of the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 


There are certainly no reproaches 
due to Great Britain on this ſubject. 
In want of Soldiers, and finding it 
more difficult to raiſe troops at home, 
than the means of ſupporting them, 
ſhe readily purchaſes thoſe who are 


ready to exchange their arms and their 


blood 


— 
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blood for money. This is by no 


means a new practice, It has been 
frequently adopted by the Trading Re- 
publics; as Tyre, Carthage, and Ve- 
nice; nor were they blameable for 
ſuch an expedient, at leaſt on received. 
principles. Very rarely did they de- 
rive from thoſe mercenaries the advan- 
tages they expected. The minds 
which their money alone had procured 
to them, were incapable either of intre- 
pidity in danger, or of fidelity in de- 
feat. Still, however, if the manceuvre 
was imprudent on the ſide of politics, 
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it could afford nothing criminal on 


chat of morali ty. 


In treaties of this ſort each Soldiet 
had his ſhare of the arrangement which 
attached him to a new ſervice. He 
difpoſed of himfelf freely and volun- 
tarily, and in this manner incorporated 
himſelf, as it were, with .the Nation 
he was come to defend, This gave 
him a kind of character which autho- 
rized him to kill, or to be killed, legi- 
timately. The enemy to whom he 
was oppofed had no reaſon to com- 
plain that ſlaves had been purchaſed 


to 
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to bring men to ſubjection. The free» 
dom which preſided at the contract 
enobled and legitimated what, with- 
out. it, would have been odious and 


unj uſt. 


We have even ſeen, and without 
ſcandal, people, who had no ſhare in 
a diſpute, take part in it as Allies, and 
in quality of Auxiliaries, ſhed either 
their own blood, or that of a Nation 
from whom they had received . 
injury nor inſult. But in theſe caſes 
there was, at leaft, a ſpecies of frater» 
oity which had influenced their con» | 

duct. 
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duct. They expected to have the ſame 
aſſiſtance in return whenever they re- 
quired it. The Prince, who was at 
their head, did not ſpeculate on their 
death, to enrich himſelf, after having 


bartered away their lives, 


The Duke of Lorraine, in the laſt 
century ; the Duke of Veymar, aſter 
the death of Guſtavus Adolphus ; and 
the warlike Biſhop | of Munſter, in 
leading their troops wherever they 
were called by ſubſidies, had however 
ſome honeſt and honorable pretexts to 


cover this intereſted complaiſance. 


In 
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In ſhort, if the cuſtom has prevailed 


amongſt the Swils, a nation ſo wiſe by 
the bye in other reſpects; ſo reſpecta- 
ble, ſo mild, ſo averſe to war on their 
own account, of devoting themſelves 
to a life of warfare for other powers, 
and of examining, in theſe bloody 
diſcuſſions, only the ſubſidy with which 
they are tempted; yet they have the 
plea of very old and ſteady engage- 
ments to juſtify this ſeeming impro- 
priety. Their regiments have been 
long included in the military eſtabliſh» 
ment of the Governments they ſerve. 
It is not a ſale made for the moment; 


and 
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and to the profits of which the nation 
facrifices a part of its ſubjects. Whereas 
in the preſent inſtance, the Germans 
tranſported to America are truly ob- 
Jets of traffick. Neither the Soldiers, 
nor their Maſters, can have any inte- 
reſt either in the ſubmiſſion of the Co- 
lonies, or in the proſperity of Great 
Britain. There are no motives of 
friendly alliance to induce them to 
croſs the ſeas, They are ſent over by 
contract, and are as much a part of 
the cargo as the oxen that ate tranſ- 
ported with them. If they are carried 


over alive, and are not ſalted down to 


avoid 


Ave 
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avoid the expences of nouriſhment, it 
is becauſe their arms are more wanted 


than their lleſh. 


And what is ſtill more inconceivable 
in this ſpecies of Commerce is, that 
their old maſters ſeem to be more 
intereſted in their periſhing, than the 
enemies they are ſent to attack. The 
Americans gain by their death, only 
the diminution of the Engliſh army; 
but the German Princes, who receive a 
premium for each head of human cat- 
tle they ſend out of their dominions, 
have likewiſe flipulated an indemuity 


for 
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for all that do not return: and this 


price of blood, this compenſation for 
the lives of ſo many wretches, is in- 
tended neither for the widows nor the 
children of the deceaſed: it is paid 
into the hands of the Trader, and goes 
into the ſame coffers with the produce 
of the firſt ſale. —The tyrants of An- 


gola and Frida live by a ſimilar Com- 


merce ; but this uſurious refinement is 


ſtill unknown to them. 


This iniquitous contract is not only 
repugnant to the laws of morality, 
and appears ſcandalous and criminal 


when 
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when ara on the ſide of juſtice 
and humanity, but is even contrary to 
the principles of ſound politics, All 
theſe Princes define Liberty to be the 
preſervation of their privileges; and 
all of them acknowledge their leading 
intereſt to be in the continuance of the 
foedal anarchy to which they owe their 
power; and perhaps, it is good, for 
the repoſe of the reſt of Europe, that 
this abſurd and barbarous form of 
Government ſhould not be too ſoon 
deſtroyed in the vaſt country which 
languiſhes under it: But they do not 
perceive, that if any particular ma- 


L nœuvre 
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nceuyre can accelerate its abolition, it 
is the ſale, of ſo many White Negroes, 
by which they depopulate their do- 


minions. 


It was after the drainage of Europe 
by the Cruſades, that its Kings were 
enabled, with ſo much facility, to ele- 
vate themſelves above their Peers, 
The Ducal Crowns, &c. having loſt 
their ſupport, | in old extravagant and 
bloody expeditions, were no longer 
able to oppoſe the aſcendency of Roy- 
alty. The lubjeds, trampled on by 


the ruinous magnificence of ſo many 
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petty tyrants, were flattered with the 
hopes of finding ſecurity and repoſe 


under one, 


Who knows whether the ſame thing 
may not ſoon happen in Germany; 
and whether one or all of the Three 
Powers which made ſo eaſy a prey of 
Poland, may not be tempted to a par- 
tition of the Empire, the conquelt of 
which will be the more eaſy in propor- 


tion as it is drained of its troops; 


The indignation which muſt be felt by 


ſubjects who ſee themſelves bartered 
away to the higheſt bidder, would 
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ſurely lead them willingly to accept 


the protection of a powerſul Prince, 


The Ghoſts of their unfortunate bre- 


thren, wandering on the ſhores of 


America, will be no protection to the 
Tyrants who have ſacrificed them to 


their avarice and ambition; and the 


Guineas with which the Itter ſhalt 


have increaſed their treaſures, will be 
no ſecurity againſt an invaſion in which 
ingenuity will be ſeconded by force, 
and the illegality of an uſurpation 
obviated by the general aſſent. of the 
people. 
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